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HIGHER EDUCATION IN A 
BALANCED CONCEPT OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY" 


HicHerR education in America in the past two 
decades has passed through such a series of crises 
that the phrase, “crisis in education,” has no pungency 
left. Yet the crisis undertone is still with us because 
of the persistence of major unsolved problems which 
constantly nag and fray the nerves of academic ad- 
ministrators and faculty. The most obvious of these 
problems is, of course, the financial one, though this 
difficulty is made worse by an incipient anti-intellec- 
tualism which affects finance as well as other things. 
Problems of this kind are domestic problems in that 
they would exist even if there had not been the threat 
from without which has been high lighted by the 
Korean war. Worry over the consequences of re- 
newed mobilization added to the existing preoccu- 


1An address before the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 29, 1951. The ad- 
dress is also to appear in The North Central Association 
Quarterly, October, 1951. 


By 
CHARLES E. ODEGAARD 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


pation with these problems caused, I suppose, the 
wave of near panic which swept over our academic 
leadership and led many educators in past months 
to the edge of a series of decisions which in my opin- 
ion would not have served the broader needs of na- 
tional security. 

Let us look at this question of national security 
and then ask, “How can higher education best serve 
the national interest and safety?” 

It is my firm conviction that we are in such perilous 
straits that we can well afford to take a second, and 
third, and fourth look at our concept of national 
security, to be sure that we have fully defined the 
nature of the threat and the kind of problem which 
confronts us. It is the more important that we do 
this because some features may seem to be obvious, 
yet intellectual recognition of them does not seem to 
result in appropriate changes in actions. An aware- 
ness of their meanings and of their consequences has 
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not sunk in and become part of the considerations 
which guide us as a nation in planning and deciding 
upon our program for national security. 

It is, therefore, impossibie at present to overempha- 
size the fact that the position of the United States 
in the world has changed fundamentally in the past 
twenty years. The problem of national security for 
the United States has taken on vastly altered dimen- 
sions, has acquired many new facets, and involves new 
hazards potentially more disrupting and dangerous 
than any we have faced before. We Americans would 
do well to recognize fully the very large measure of 
national security which in earlier times was presented 
to us without effort on our part by the accidents of 
history, geography, and scientific development. In 
the New World we have been the largest and most 
powerful national group, and we have had no reason 
to fear our immediate neighbors. The resources 
within our own frontiers have met our needs so ade- 
quately that we have not felt constricted, nor envied 
our neighbors’ possessions. The only powers which 
could conceivably be regarded as of our magnitude 
were at least 3,000 miles away, across oceans which, 
until very recently, served as effective ramparts. We 
should not underestimate the element of security 
which came from the historical accident that we shared 
the world-with a number of great powers whose pat- 
terns of alignment often checkmated each other, thus 
leaving us free to mind our own business unmolested 
in our own part of the world. Even when we felt 
sufficiently menaced to participate in armed conflict 
in World War I and World War II, we appeared on 
the field of battle with important allies providing sub- 
stantial resources which were not of our own plan- 
ning or making. 

Thus nature and history earlier conspired in various 
ways to guard and protect us and to limit the facets 
of national security which needed to concern us. 

How changed now is the natural and historie frame- 
work within which we live! It is unnecessary for me 
to recite the technological changes which have shrunk 
the globe, bringing men, once worlds apart, now next 
door to one another, and which at the same time have 
increased tremendously men’s powers to destroy one 
another. Americans no longer laugh quite so vio- 
lently at “globaloney”; and reference to “One World” 
more and more frequently evokes the reaction that, 
“indeed, there is only one world.” 

Just as important as the changes introdueed by 
technology are the changes in the historic relationships 
among the powers. The decline of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany leave the Soviet Union 
as the great power other than the United States and 
impose upon the United States the necessity of con- 
tinuing leadership in constructing whatever combina- 
tions can be brought together to resist further ad- 
vances by the Russians. The additional accident that 
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Soviet Russia is now a great Eurasian power Means 
that the United States must be prepared to face he, 
in Kurope and in Asia, in front and in back, with no 
part of the world safe from the conflict of interest, 

To regard the Soviet Union merely as an expansion. 
ist, imperialistic nation, which indeed it is, is to over. 
look, to our detriment, another aspect of its attack— 
its claim of leadership for the revolution which js oy 
the move in many parts of the world. We must no 
underestimate this revolution, and we should yo} 
allow ourselves to be confused by the blaring propa- 
ganda of the Communists into thinking that this reyo. 
lution is a Soviet or Communist monopoly. In both 
the material and spiritual aspects of this revolution, 
it is the United States, we Americans, who haye 
lighted the way. The Russians have by no means as 
good a claim as we to leadership in this revolutionary 
enterprise. 

In the material sphere, by observing the work of 
Americans, peoples in every corner of the globe haye 
concluded that disease, hunger, and want are not 
man’s necessary lot, that physical suffering can he 
alleviated through increased knowledge and control of 
the natural world such as that possessed and applied 
by Americans. The determination to follow the 
West, and America especially, in winning the way 
toward this knowledge which frees men from the 
natural iils which come from ignorance of nature is 
evident in the faces of the foreign students among us 
and from the speeches of their leaders. in UNESCO 
and similar international bodies. Through vast pub- 
lie and private programs, Americans are lending them 
a helping hand in this revolutionary drive against the 
forees of unknown nature. 

Let us not permit the fact that we have taken the 
lead in a material revolution cloud our vision and ob- 
secure the revolutionary impact of the United States 
on the spirit of man. Americans have striven to be 
not only well fed but also free. In the continuing 
search for the ideal of liberty the United States has 
been the exponent of a fluid democratic order, the 
leader for 150 years in what Fortune in its very in- 
teresting February issue called “The Permanent Revo- 
lution.” No nation is more responsible than the 
United States for spreading through the world the 
doctrine of the ideal equality of men, of personal 
liberty, and of self-determination. One of the re- 
sponsibilities we face is the hope we as a nation have 
helped to arouse in the breasts of many millions in the 
world that they too may share the benefits of a more 
democratic order. Even when in various countries 
this hope has been defeated by the establishment of 
totalitarian regimes, these very regimes recognize the 
continued yearnings of submerged peoples by erect- 
ing, out of the language of liberty and democracy, a 
pretentious verbal facade. The fraudulence of such 
a facade cannot forever escape those who are ex- 
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posed to the autocratic facts. Meanwhile, the con- 
tinued existence of a liberal and democratic regime in 
the United States is a guarantee for the continuance 
of their hope despite discouragement. For us to fail 


to see the position of leadership which others grant us 
in the spiritual as well as material realm and to fail 
to carry wisely the burdens this leadership imposes is 
to risk appearing in the eyes of many nations as the 
betrayer of the very ideals our nation has prophesied 
unto the world. Few people in the world’s history 
have possessed such responsibilities and such oppor- 


tunities. Ours is a heavy and a precious burden. 

We Americans thus find ourselves in a shrunken 
world peopled by masses of men who are inspired by 
a revolutionary urge for both freedom and plenty and 
who, because of historic circumstances, are forced to 
choose for the fulfillment of their desires association 
with one or the other of two great powers, the United 
States or Soviet Russia. And for us, for the United 
States, whether we like it or not, there can be no 
security remote from the aspirations and resentments 
of other nations. In his State of the Union message 
on January 8, President Truman said very aptly, 
“The state of our Nation is in great part the state 
of our friends and allies throughout the world.” 
Unfortunately, but unavoidably now, he could have 
added that the state of our nation is in great part 
the state not only of our friends and allies throughout 
the world but also of our enemies. Our security is 
ultimately possible only in a more secure world. 

National security has become a problem in human 
relations on a vast scale; it amounts at the minimum 
to finding a pattern of association with other peoples 
of the world which is mutually tolerable and which 
will not drive men to consider armed conflict as a 
means of achieving altered relations. It is ultimately 
a very difficult problem in politics and morals. To 
regard the problem of national security as anything 
short of a problem in world polity is to miss com- 
pletely the character of the problem already before 
the American people and to invite even more risks 
than we inevitably have to run. 

What I have just been saying to you does not con- 
stitute a new revelation. It has been said before— 
and I hope it will be said again. My observations of 
the past few months persuade me, however, that the 
consequences of what I have been saying have not 
sunk home; the full meaning of the changes is not 
really appreciated. Our heads sometimes may remind 
us that circumstances are now very different, but our 
hearts are still attuned to the older order. The old 
attitudes, the established stereotypes, usually blind us 
to the unconsidered hazards that we incur. 

The persistence of concepts and attitudes appropri- 
ate for an earlier phase of American history but not 
yet adjusted to meet the very changed facts to which 
I have alluded is revealed if one listens closely to the 
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undertones and overtones of the current discussions 
of military defense and of what I have come to think 
of as the rampart theory for national security. 

To begin with military defense, permit me to dis- 
pose of one aspect immediately by saying that I ac- 
cept as an obvious necessity the stepping up of our 
defense program and the maintenance of a consider- 
able standing army. I wish to direct your attention, 
however, not to the justification of an enlarged mili- 
tary establishment, but to a confusion in many public 
utterances between military defense and national se- 
curity which has been particularly evident since the 
shock of the Korean war struck the American people. 
The two are definitely related, but by no means the 
same thing. Defense is not a substitute for national 
security, nor is it the objective of national security. 
The minimum objective of national security is the 
achievement of a set of relationships among peoples 
which are tolerable to the United States and which 
are sufficiently acceptable to other nations to leave 
them with no disposition to try to impose their will 
upon the United States by any hostile acts. Obvi- 
ously even this minimum objective is an ideal more 
difficult to approach at some times than at others, 
and especially so now. In the pursuit of this ideal 
of peaceful and mutually satisfactory relations, na- 
tions must engage in a continuous series of negotia- 
tions toward acceptable compromises of interest. 
The more embittered the negotiations, the more rea- 
son there is to build up a military-defense establish- 
ment as a mode of persuasion which may have to be 
used when relations are at their worst. Military de- 
fense is an instrument of national security whose size 
bears a fairly direct relationship to the degree of in- 
security of the nation. It is, however, only one of a 
variety of means of persuasion for serving the politi- 
cal ends which comprise the best formulation we can 
reach of our positive program for national security. 
Military defense properly can be seen as only a part 
of a larger political whole. Even the conduct of war 
should be guided by clearly formulated political con- 
siderations calculated to lead to the set of relation- 
ships which best assure national security. 

The facts of our recent history help to explain the 
tendency of Americans to think that international 
political problems may be solved essentially by mili- 
tary operations and the habit of equating military de- 
fense with the political strategy required of a na- 
tional-seeurity program. During extensive periods of 
peace the nation went its own way, feeling so safe as 
to give little thought to foreign political developments 
which in fact did affect its security. This relative 
indifference to the probiem of national security on 
the part of most Americans, still basking in the sun- 
shine of 19th-century isolation from the power con- 
flicts of Europe, could be broken only by the sting of 
a series of sinkings or of a Pearl Harbor which 
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aroused the nation into all-out mobilization and full- 
scale war. In the 20th century we have experienced 
an alternation between peace when there was no 
serious problem of national security in the minds of 
most Americans and two short periods of war when 
the existence of a national-security problem was rec- 
ognized but when it was largely subsumed under vast 
military efforts. The instant the fighting phase 
ended with the United States among the victors, the 
country swung back violently to its peacetime mood, 
During the last war our thinking was so completely 
dominated by, so largely restricted to, the military- 
defense segment of the problem of security, that our 
primary, clearly declared, goal was “unconditional 
surrender,” a merely military objective which, how- 
ever desirable, could not be called a political idea to 
guide us in the reconstruction of a continuing peace- 
ful political association among peoples. 

Unlike many European countries, the United States 
has not experienced previously long periods of ten- 
sion short of war during which a sizable standing 
army has been maintained at considerable expense 
and personal inconvenience to the population, nor has 
it borne the periodic bloodletting of “colonial” wars. 
Past experience has bred in many Americans a deep- 
seated assumption that there is a time for peace and 
there is atime for war. This present strangely con- 
tinuing conflict among nations when there has been 
neither peace nor war, this cold war marked by limited 
conflict in Korea which has led us into the peculiar 
state of affairs called partial mobilization, simply does 
not fit this assumption. As long as we hold to this 
assumption and yet confront a long period of high 
tension, our thinking is bound to remain confused, 
thus making trebly difficult the task of those who 
have special responsibility for formulating, deter- 
mining, and executing a national policy for dealing 
with security. 

American thinking about national security has not 
only the time aspect to which I have just referred 
but also a space aspect which emerges when one con- 
siders the role of the rampart in the popular concept 
of national security. As loyal and devoted Americans 
we will all share the sentiment behind that phrase of 
our national anthem, “O’er the ramparts we watched,” 
but we should beware of imposing upon our concept 
of national security a figure of speech which prevents 
us from reaching a comprehensive view of our pres- 
ent problem. We Americans have our own version of 
the Chinese wall which is a natural—that is, historical 
—consequence of past experience. Our forebears 
left an Old World to live in a New World. In coming 
to America they put behind them the concerns and 
the conflicts of the Old World and amid the ample- 
ness of the resources of the New World they erected 
a new nation whose energies were turned to internal 
development, a nation which has been content to culti- 
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vate its own garden. Meanwhile, isolated from the 
Old World by thousands of miles ‘of ocean, it cane 
to assume that it would be protected by its watery 
wall and that most of the time it could ignore de. 
velopments on the other side of the wall. Now that 
distances are shortened, many recognize that son 
kind of change is in order, but they have not neces. 
sarily undertaken a fundamental rethinking of the 
sources of American security. The old pattern, the 
rampart concept, continues in the minds of many, 
altered only by an effort to establish the wall not on 
the traditional line provided by the oceans, but along 
some other line farther out. Much of the present so. 
called “Great Debate” on foreign policy seems to be 
an argument not over the validity of this spatial con. 
ception, but over just what spaces should be included 
within the newly erected Chinese Wall, the new de. 
fense perimeter which will mark the revised outer 
limits of the New World. It is reasonable in terms 
of military defense to think of defense perimeters, but 
if we permit our thinking to be dominated by the wall 
concept we are bound to have an inadequate view of 
the problem of national security in the One World in 
which we now have to live. To win the way toward 
security we must also be prepared to meet other kinds 
of weapons, ideological weapons, which can infiltrate 
through our walls; and if we are to win for the world 
the kind of a world we want to live in, we ourselves 
must develop ideological weapions that will breach 
any kind of Iron Curtain set up by the enemy. In 
short, we must recognize that we have a persistent 
political as well as a military problem on our hands, 
We have the difficult and dangerous job of trying to 
find a way to join the rest of the human race in living 
in the One World into which the New and the Old 
World have coalesced. This is not a job for which we 
are emotionally or intellectually well prepared, but it 
is a job from which there is no escape. 

We cannot handle this job of national security well 
unless we unlearn some old habits and learn many 
new things about men in all parts of the world. 
Americans thus have on their hands an enormous 
problem in re-education and new education. 

This leads me finally to the relationship of higher 
education to national defense. I have been distressed 
in recent months by certain tendencies in_higher- 
education circles to overlook the magnitude and vari- 
ety of ways in which higher education should serve 
the national safety and interest. 

Following the established national bent, many edu- 
cational leaders have recognized quickly the service 
higher education can render to military defense espe- 
cially through teaching and research in the sciences 
and technology so closely related to the development 
and use of weapons of warfare. They have been far 
less vocal in declaring the services higher education 
ean and should render to the ideological conflict and 
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to an understanding of the political problems of na- 
tional security. 

It is reasonable and patriotic for educational leaders 
to turn to our military leaders to ask how higher edu- 
eation can serve the programs of teaching and re- 
search required for the conduct of defense operations. 
It is also reasonable and patriotic for educational 
leaders, as conscientious citizens concerned with the 
nation’s welfare, to declare the contribution which 
higher education can and should make to the political 
problems of national security. Even if these contri- 
butions should not be recognized in current mobiliza- 
tion policies, a condition by no means finally settled 
in view of the broader concepts held by some govern- 
ment officials, higher education is not entirely de- 
prived of initiative by mobilization measures and 
should work harder than ever to provide the educa- 
tional experience desperately needed by the American 
people for dealing with national security. 

The democratic system provides a safety valve in 
that it permits citizens to speak up and to point out 
omissions in the official program of the government. 
If the government in its programs and the people in 
their attitudes have not reckoned sufficiently with the 
changed status of the United States in the world and 
are still dominated by ideas which are now out of 
touch with the iron realities of the present, one might 
hope that leaders in higher education would recognize 
the responsible role the universities and colleges could 
play in helping the United States Government and 
people to analyze more critically their basic assump- 
tions and to face with greater knowledge the altered 
facts of our national-security problem. 

There is general recognition of the importance to 
the nation, especially for military defense, of expert 
scientists and engineers as well as of widely dis- 
tributed technical skills. Our educational leaders 
should be reminding the country of its need for politi- 
eal skill as well as technological skill, for expert 
humanists and social scientists, and for widely dis- 
tributed civilian skill in recognizing and understand- 
ing the political and human problems involved in de- 
veloping a program for national security in a secure 
world. Political knowledge and skill are directly re- 
lated to our present safety and we should not post- 
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pone efforts to develop either the specialized experts 
required or the educational program needed by the 
general public. Higher education should make every 
effort to conduct the necessary programs now. 

By what I have been saying here, I do not wish to 
appear to overlook important postwar efforts to deal 
with the political bases of world peace; for example, 
the United Nations and the work of its specialized 
agencies, the Marshall Plan, Technical Assistance, 
Point IV. If I have emphasized the tendency to 
confuse military defense with national security and 
to think of security in terms of a rampart or wall 
defending one world against another, it is because 
these tendencies, deeply buried and of long standing, 
are still widely held and under the influence of the 
Korean war can easily become dominant. They can 
block efforts to see national security as a continuing 
problem which can be solved only through the ad- 
vancement of sound political ideas concerning adjust- 
ments among nations. They will not lose their force 
until most Americans recognize the changed frame 
within which they should view the problem of national 
security. 

There is, then, in public as well as in private 
circles some recognition of the political as well as 
military aspects of national security. When men 
begin to see national security in these broader terms, 
there cannot fail to develop an appreciation for the 
wide variety of services based on many kinds of 
knowledge and skill which universities ean and should 
render to the nation’s security. With the problem 
of national security so conceived, the advancement of 
an educational program for living in a dangerous 
global world becomes a necessary and vital step if the 
safety of the United States is to be assured. Educa- 
tional leaders should be in the forefront of this effort, 
using their energy and ingenuity to meet the nation’s 
need through wise use of the institutions they admin- 
ister. If they recognize the many ways in which the 
resources of their institutions can help to save the 
nation by building programs in the humanities and 
sciences which serve national security as well as mili- 
tary defense, the nation will be safer—and so will our 
educational institutions. 





HIGHER EDUCATION FACES 
ANOTHER CRISIS 


Norman P. Sacks 


Oberlin (Ohio) College 


THE disadvantages of the teaching profession, on 
the public and private-school level, have been rather 


widely advertised. The restrictions on personal free- 
dom, the burden of paper work, the humdrum routine, 
the sense of futility and frustration, the strange com- 
binations and permutations in subject matter and 
extracurricular activities, and especially the little 
money are as well known to the man whose only read- 
ing fare is his daily newspaper as are the latest crimes, 
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baseball scores, and the serial polygamous or poly- 
androus status of his favorite movie star. For some 
time after the revelation of the school teacher’s plight, 
the college professor continued to be regarded by the 
general public with a feeling somewhere between awe 
and curiosity. If there were such an abode as the 
Pedagogical Elysian Fields, then surely there he must 
dwell. Came the great Heresy Hunt and the Infla- 
tion, and the public was in on another of the arcana 
educationis—the men and women on the upper rungs 
of the educational ladder drew a salary like any other 
mortal, a pay check which was more like a retainer 
fee or honorarium than adequate compensation for 
long training, intellectual attainments, and social im- 
portance. Moreover, as the effects of loyalty oaths 
and uncontrolled rise in prices have demonstrated, 
the continued payment of Professor X’s salary or its 
increase to keep pace with the rising cost of living 
are not guaranteed by any law human or divine. As 
if this were not enough, the citadel of higher learning 
is now facing what appears to be surely a very grave 
crisis, if not the gravest, in its recent unhappy his- 
tory. In The New York Times, last spring, Benjamin 
Fine, the Times education specialist, contributed the 
following observation: “Because of the anticipated 
drop in college enrollment—estimated at anywhere 
from 15 to 30 per cent or more—colleges and univer- 
sities will be forced to reduce the size of their faculties. 
A survey of 100 representative institutions conducted 
by this department indicates that from 20,000 to 
25,000 faculty members will be dismissed or will not 
be replaced if they resign, are drafted or leave for any 
other reason.” Though some decline in student en- 
rollment was to be expected owing to the low birth- 
rate during the depression and the graduation of the 
great bulk of our GI students, the biggest cause of the 
anticipated drastic reduction in the size of the student 
population is, of course, the draft. 

All of this raises some uncomfortable questions and 
has serious implications for the integrity of the col- 
lege-teaching profession. It may well be, as some 
think, that the compulsory mass exodus of college 
teachers will, for the most part, leave untouched those 
blessed with tenure. In other words, it is perfectly 
possible that the principal or even sole sufferers of 
this collegiate diaspora will be those faculty members 
on year-to-year appointment. Should this situation 
come to pass, it will be small comfort to the rest of 
the profession who are spared this disruption of their 
academic careers. I dare say that a large number of 
those who, politely speaking, will be “released” were 
welcomed with open arms by deans and department 
chairmen only a few short years ago in order to take 
care of the great flood of ex-GIs, whose collegiate 
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education was being financially assured by a gratefy) 
nation. These teachers, many of them promising, 
will be forced out of the profession for several years 
possibly or until the present emergency is ended 
(whenever that will be). Then, in the vicinity of 
1960, when the bumper crop of World War IT babies 
is expected to produce another collegiate enrollment 
boom, a clarion call will presumably be issued to those 
teachers in exile or their misguided successors to 
return.to the fold. Then—but why go on? 

It was once said of the late Franklin Roosevelt that 
he asked the right questions even if he did not always 
give the right answers. I am not at all certain that 
I can offer here the complete and effective solution to 
a very serious problem in higher education. However, 
I should like to set down two lines of thought which 
may serve as guideposts: 

1. Higher education, in fact formal education in 
general, is essentially a teacher-student relationship, 
Teachers and students are the least expendable cogs 
in the educational machinery. Therefore it is im- 
portant that all other possible economies be considered 
by college authorities before faculty members are 
released, The student-teacher ratio has gone up since 
the end of the war, so that many teachers now have 
a third more students per class than formerly; there- 
fore this would be a good time to regain the lower 
ratios required for more effective teaching. 

2. Assuming, as we must, that the American college 
is a public trust, not a private enterprise, and recog- 
nizing that the military draft has provoked the present 
faculty crisis, the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment remains clear. The possibility of maintain- 
ing intact our college and university faculties through 
Federal funds for the payment of salaries ought to be 
seriously considered. It is well to remember that our 
government would not have been able to discharge its 
educational obligations to GIs during the past few 
years had it not been for the teaching done by nun- 
erous faculty members who are now faced with the 
loss of their jobs. 

In order to maintain the integrity and the con- 
tinuity of the college-teaching profession, radical 
measures may have to be adopted. If we lack the 
imagination and courage to face squarely this new 
challenge to higher education, we shall all witness the 
painful spectacle of possibly 20,000 to 25,000 college 
and university teachers, many with families, uncere- 
moniously dumped upon the labor market in an in- 
flationary period. Indifference to their fate, which is 
bound up with the fate of higher education in this 
country, would be another measure of the social 
apathy and moral corrosion of our times. 
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THE PREMEDICAL CURRICULUM AND 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 


M. A. FONTANELLA 
Fordham University, New York 58 


A survey of preprofessional education in American 
liberal-arts colleges is currently being conducted by a 
committee sponsored by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges and the Council on Medical Eduea- 
tion and Hospitals of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The committee, headed by several distinguished 
college and medical-school administrators, will be con- 
cerned particularly with premedical education. The 
fact that a full-scale investigation is needed in this 
area indicates that there are flaws in the preparatory 
program as it exists today. As in other educational 
areas, the present structure of the premedical course 
of studies is the result of a growth by accretion. As 
conditions changed, additive measures proved to be 
easier to impose than incisive revisions. Certainly, a 
decisive change was effected in the early part of the 
century when the numerous proprietary medical 
schools were abolished, but since that time reforms 
have apparently consisted of restricting the number 
of medical schools, despite the increasing number of 
able candidates, and steadily increasing the admission 
requirements. The work of the aforementioned com- 
mittee will undoubtedly be penetrating and profitable 


and will explore many facets of the general problem. 
Recommendations made by the medical members will 
be helpful to the colleges which prepare students for 


medical school. However, it is feared that one of the 
specifie problems that besets the preprofessional ad- 
viser in the liberal-arts college will not receive due 
attention, namely, the lack of standardization in both 
the premedical curriculum and the admission require- 
nents of the medical schools. 

To examine the content of the so-called premedical 
course as it exists today in the United States, the 
writer selected two prominent colleges which announce 
in the catalogue a special curriculum for the pre- 
medical student. One college, located in New York, 
will be designated as A; the other, located in Ohio, 
will be designated as B. In college A, the typical 
premedical student is enrolled in the B.S. program. 
He is required to take 28 credits in chemistry, 28 
eredits in biology, and 8 credits in physics. In the 
catalogue of college B, there is outlined a recom- 
mended course for premedical students, based on the 
recommendations of the Association of American 
Medical Schools. Since it is so authoritatively reec- 
ommended, one may assume that the students in col- 
lege B will follow that course to the letter. This 
recommended course’ stipulates 30 credits in chemistry 
in three years, 27 credits in biology in three years, 
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and 10 credits in physics in three years; emphasis is 
placed on a three-year program, for college B has an 
arrangement whereby, if the student gains admission 
to medical school after three years, the baccalaureate 
degree is conferred after successful completion of the 
first year of medicine. What does college B have in 
store for the premedical student in the fourth year? 
It is understood that he has completed the require- 
ments for medical school after three years, but, in 
the main, juniors are unsuccessful in their attempts 
to get into medical school. It is likely, therefore, that 
the premedical student at college B will be exposed to 
a fourth year of premedical studies. In the senior 
year, the catalogue statement recommends, as electives, 
26 eredits in biology and 4 credits in chemistry. 
After four years at college B, the candidate will have 
taken 53 eredits in biology and 34 credits in chemis- 
try! With such programs in existence, and the col- 
leges chosen are by no means unique in this matter, 
the observer is bothered by the oft-repeated admoni- 
tion of medical-school educators who suggest that the 
premedical student take only a minimal number of 
science courses. Why does not the college subscribe 
to this advice in arranging the curriculum? Why 
does not the student himself heed the word of the 
medical educator and elect a wider range of under- 
graduate studies? Is it possible that colleges A and 
B are remiss or uninformed on this point? Examina- 
tion of a booklet published by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, listing admission require- 
ments of affiliated medical schools, indicates that 
neither the undergraduate college nor the student is 
at fault. It is found that most of the medical schools 
do list minimal requirements, something like 8 to 12 
eredits in biology, 12 to 16 eredits in chemistry, and 8 
credits in physics. This would seem to be a step in 
the right direction, for then there would be enough 
credits to invest in the social sciences and the human- 
ities. However, many of the medical schools list the 
minimal requirements by prefacing with this tell-tale 
phrase, “at least the following minimal requirements.” 
Then there follows a list of additional courses in sci- 
ence that are either strongly recommended or just 
recommended. Confining the observation to the re- 
quirement in biology, for this is more elastic than the 
requirement in chemistry, one notes the lack of uni- 
formity in both required and recommended courses. 
The University of Maryland requires only 8 credits 
but recommends two additional courses; Marquette 
University, the same; Meharry Medical College, a 
Negro institution in Tennessee, requires 10 credits in 
biology and further recommends courses in zoology, 


1J. M. Stalnaker and R. A. Dykman. Admission Re- 
quirements of American Medical Colleges. Association 
of American Medical Colleges, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, 1950. 
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comparative anatomy, and vertebrate embryology. 
The New York Medical College requires only 8 credits 
in biology but recommends two additional courses. 
The Ohio State University requires 16 credits in 
biology. It is obvious that there are no standard 
recommended courses. Most schools will recommend 
vertebrate embryology as the additional course; sev- 
eral schools ask for genetics; a few recommend even 
bacteriology and physiology. 

There is a confusion in these matters, and it is 
difficult to place the blame. The one who suffers, of 
course, is the premedical student himself. He knows 
even before he begins his college course that only one 
out of three or four applicants will be admitted to 
medical school, and that is not taking into account the 
normal attrition in the premedical course itself. So 
his four years in college are in most cases spent in a 
kind of fear and uncertainty, partly due to the com- 
petition that is inevitable and partly due to the ever- 
present vision of the discouraging prospects which 
he will face if he does not gain his “citadel,” or. place 
in medical school. This sort of environment con- 
ditions the student’s reaction to the curriculum. If 
he is in a college where there is a prescribed pre- 
medical program, he takes all the courses offered. If 
he finds himself in a situation where there is no pre- 
scribed course but is allowed to elect a program, he 
still overburdens himself with science subjects because 
he reads the medical-school bulletins and sees the list 
of recommended courses above and beyond the mini- 
mal requirements. His planning is further compli- 
cated when he tries to arrange a college program that 
will meet the somewhat different requirements of the 
several medical schools to which he will apply. It 
does no good to tell the student that medical-school 
deans have stated that they prefer candidates with a 


Events... 
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truly liberal-arts background, for the student will be. 
lieve the printed word in the medical-school announgs. 
ment. Another source of bewilderment is the B. §, 
versus B. A. controversy. Although there is probably 
no statement on record, it is often promulgated, jy 
line with the suggestion that students preparing fo, 
medicine take more cultural courses, that the candidate 
with the B. A. degree has a better chance of gaining 
a place in medical school than the one with the B. §, 
degree. Yet, there is no uniformity in college cur. 
riculums, and the title “B. A.” is not specific; it 
connotes different accomplishments in different insti. 
tutions. Strictly speaking, it is difficult to meet al] 
the science requirements of the medical school and 
still maintain the standards of the traditional B. A. 
course in the liberal-arts college. 

One decisive reform that will help to remedy the 
inconsistencies that afflict preprofessional education in 
the United States would be the standardization of the 
medical-school requirements and, as a concomitant 
reform, the standardization of the premedical cur- 
riculum in American colleges. Since there is no cen- 
tral control of education in this country, a reform of 
this kind could be accomplished only by the voluntary 
acquiescence of the medical schools and the liberal-arts 
colleges. It is suggested that committees concerned 
with preprofessional education might well investigate 
the problem to determine whether some of the con- 
fusion now inherent in premedical education might 
not be dispelled by standardizing the premedical cur- 
riculum and the medical-school entrance requirements, 
It is further submitted that, by so doing, the college 
preparing candidates for the medical school would be 
in a better position to counsel the student and the 
medical school could fulfill its task of selection more 
efficiently. 








ACADEMIC REGRESSION OPENS 
UP POSSIBILITIES 

Ir is now quite clear that institutions of higher edu- 
cation have entered on a period of regression. While 
the drop in enrollment is not nearly as serious as was 
anticipated last spring, it is nevertheless sufficient to 
cause grave concern, particularly about the financial 
situation in the immediate future. The regression 
might have been anticipated in the years following the 
return of the GI’s. That it was not anticipated and 
that no cautionary measures were taken for the future 
simply reflects what normally happens during a 
period of inflation; prosperity goes to the head, and 
the future is left to take care of itself. 

The situation has its good side, however, if only it 
stimulates a thorough stocktaking which might take 













a number of questions into consideration. Among these 
one might suggest the following: What is a student? 
And if this question is answered as it should be, there 
follows another: Is it necessary to swell the catalogue 
of offerings so that all the needs of all students are 
met by ad hoc courses, or may not better results be 
obtained by helping students to learn for themselves, 
or what is the purpose of expenditures on libraries? 
Another question that may well be considered is 
whether the right body of students is being admitted, 
whether the system of accrediting secondary schools 
has yet been put on a qualitative instead of a quan- 
titative basis, and what is the cost of the waste owing 
to the large percentage of students who drop out dur- 
ing the four years of the course. And, finally, a fun- 
damental question is whether it is entirely out of the 
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question to accept state or Federal aid and retain that 
autonomy which is the only safeguard of the stand- 
ards that colleges and universities should set before 
themselves.—I. L. K. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM STRESSED BY 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. MURPHY 


In his inaugural address as the new president of 
the University of Kansas (September 17), Franklin 
D. Murphy stressed intellectual freedom as essential 
toa university. The section of the address that dealt 
with this topie reads as follows: 


The people of Kansas have always held the torch of 
freedom high. They have accepted the dictum, ‘‘The 
truth shall set you free.’’ Their university must con- 
tinue to practice as well as to preach the doctrine of 
freedom of expression without fear of reprisal. Would 
it not be a ghastly irony if, in the process of defending 
ourselves against a force which denies all personal free- 
dom, we lost our own? Character assassination by in- 
nuendo and half-truth, with careless regard for the facts, 
if encouraged, will inevitably lead to a paralysis of free 
thought just as debilitating to American democracy as 
the conduct of those who would utilize American in- 
stitutions to overthrow and subvert these same institu- 
tions. The University of Kansas must provide a moral 
and intellectual climate in which men are free to continue 
their search for truth. Nothing is more certain in this 
life than change. Society, like man, never stands still. 
It moves forward or it moves back. The status quo 
exists only as a phrase in the dictionary. Our concern 
must not be with the foolish denial of the inevitability 
of change but rather with means to channel its forces in 
those directions which permit progress in a free society. 
Stifle the intellectual freedom of our universities and 
you stop the progress of American democracy. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION (ILLINOIS) 
SUPPORTS TEACHERS IN MEETING 
DANGERS OF COMMUNISM 


Tue American Legion, Department of Illinois, at 
its 33d annual Convention, Chicago, September 6-9, 
adopted the following resolution in support of the 
teaching profession in meeting the dangers of Com- 
munism. 


WHEREAS, in order to defend ourselves more effectively 
against the Communist threat, our American schools 
should give instruction on Russian Communism, the 
American Communists in the United States and other 
totalitarian forms of government, while at the same time 
giving proper appraisal and emphasis to the great ad- 
vantages of our form of government and our industrial 
system; and 

WHEREAS, it is the mistaken belief and understanding 
of many of our citizens that teaching about Communism 
means support and acceptance of its destructive concepts; 
and 

WHEREAS, as a result of such unsound thinking many 
of our citizens subject teachers to such epithets as 
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‘*Red,’’ ‘‘Pink,’’ or ‘‘Communist,’’ when in truth and 
in fact they are anti-Communistie and pro-American ; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED by the delegates to the 33d 
Annual Convention assembled in Chicago, September 6, 7, 
8, and 9, 1951, that we do urge it upon our membership 
to support the teaching profession in its efforts to demon- 
strate the dangers of Communism through its study and 
thereby prepare our youth to know better how to meet 
and solve the dangerous problem of Communism with its 
attendant perils. 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this resolution be for- 
warded for adoption at the National Convention at 
Miami, Florida, October 14-18, 1951. 


A SYMPOSIUM TO BE HELD AT THE 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


THE College of Wooster (Ohio), according to an 
announcement by Howard Lowry, president, will hold 
a symposium, October 25-27, on “Twentieth Century 
Concepts of Man.” The speakers and their topics 
will be as follows: J. Robert Oppenheimer, director, 
Institute for Advanced Studies (Princeton), science; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, professor of applied Christianity, 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 27), religion 
and philosophy; Mark Van Doren, professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, literature and fine art; and 
Merle Curti, professor of history, the University of 
Wisconsin, social and political thought. At the final 
session Theodore Meyer Greene, professor of phi- 
losophy, Yale University, will present a synthesis of 
the ideas advanced by the other speakers. 

The symposium is the first in a series of special 
academic events to take place on the college campus 
during the year celebrating the Rededication Anni- 
versary which marks the 50th year since the recovery 
and rebuilding that followed a disastrous fire, Decem- 
ber 11, 1901. 


CHANGES REPORTED BY THREE 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE University of Illinois announces that, because 
of the increase in its work in educating men and 
women for social-welfare services, the Board of Trus- 
tees has authorized a change in title for the division 
of social welfare administration to that of School of 
Social Work. The school is fully accredited by edu- 
cational, social, and welfare agencies. In commenting 
on the announcement, Marietta Stevenson, director of 
the school, pointed out: 

Social work has come to be recognized as a profession 
which requires not only interest in people, but also a 
broad professional education. This education is designed 
to develop knowledge and skills which may be applied in 
a variety of settings rather than to prepare an individual 
for a specific position in a specific agency. 


A new lectureship has also been established in the 
university through a gift of $12,500 by Merck and 
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Co., Rahway (N. J.), in honor of the company’s 
associate director of research and development, Karl 
Folkers, who was graduated from the university in 
1928. The department of chemistry will establish 
a series of annual lectures, to be known as the Karl 
Folkers Lecture Series in Chemistry. Under the 
grant lecturers will spend one or two weeks in resi- 
dence, giving three to six lectures and participating 
in seminars with students and faculty. While the 
scientists to be invited will be primarily in the fields 
of organic chemistry and of biochemistry, occasional 
men from other fields such as physical chemistry will 
not be excluded. An effort will be made to secure 
foreign chemists, particularly younger men, as lec- 
turers, perhaps every other year. 

In Brandeis University (Waltham 54, Mass.) the 
Abraham Halperin Physical Chemistry Laboratory is 
to be established in honor of the late Mr. Halperin, 
former hotel owner and philanthropist of Miami 
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Beach (Fla.), by his mother, Mrs. Esther Halperin, 
his sister, Mrs. Nettie H. Melker; and two brothers, 
Meyer Halperin and Samuel J. Halperin. The unit 
will provide modern and complete facilities for under. 
graduate study and research in the field of physical 
chemistry. 

Cornell University reports that the administratio, 
building, which was completed in 1947, has bee, 
formally named Edmund Ezra Day Hall in tribute 
to the fifth president (1937-49), whose death was 
reported in ScHooL AnD Society, March 31. Dr, 
Day’s name has been carved in the lintels over the 
east and west entrances, and a bronze plaque has 
been placed in the building. Another bronze tablet 
memorializes the late Emmons L. Williams, the uni- 
versity’s first comptroller, who left an estate of 
$45,000 to be used in erecting “a suitable and ade. 
quate administration building.” 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending October 8: 8. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Henry Townley Heald, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, August 17, 1940, 
has been named chancellor, New York University, to 
succeed Harry Woodburn Chase, whose proposed re- 
tirement on July 1, 1951, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 18, 1950. James L. Madden, who 
has been serving as acting chancellor, will continue in 
this capacity until Dr. Heald assumes his new duties 
early in 1952. 


Harold R. Rice, whose appointment as dean, Moore 
Institute of Art, Science, and Industry (Philadelphia 
21), was reported in Scoot anp Society, July 20, 
1946, has been named to the first full-time presidency 
of the institute. 


Albert Boynton Martin, formerly associate professor 
of education, the University of Mississippi, has as- 
sumed new duties as the first vice-president to be ap- 
pointed at Florida State University (Tallahassee). 


John Henry Stibbs, director of student life, Tulane 
University (New Orleans 18), has been named dean of 
students, and the post of director has been discon- 
tinued. The following recently were promoted to full 
professorships: William Sledge Woods (French), 
Daniel S. Wogan (Spanish and Portuguese), William 
L. Kolb (sociology), and Max L. Griffin (English). 


Marjorie Eisenberger, formerly director of Christian 


education, First Dutch Reformed Church, Kingston 
(N. Y.), has assumed new duties as dean of students, 
Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.), succeeding Mary 
M. Fowler, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, October 23, 1948. 


Walter J. Mehl, formerly assistant to the associate 
dean, College of Letters and Science, the University of 
Wisconsin, has assumed new duties as dean of students, 
Harpur College (Endicott, N. Y.). Other new ap- 
pointments include: associate professor of economics, 
Laurence Leamer; assistant professors, Harold Fagin 
(psychology) and Kenneth Lindsay (art); and in- 
structor in music, Harry Lincoln. 


Dorothy G. Dissell has been appointed dean, Bouve- 
Boston School of Physical Education (Medford 55, 
Mass.). 


Alexandre Goulet, chairman of the department of 
modern languages of the former Associated Colleges 
of Upper New York, has been appointed dean and 
professor of languages, Marlboro (Vt.) College, Dr. 
Goulet is serving in the deanship during the leave of 
absence granted to Philip Roddman for graduate 
study. 


Thesbe G. Hobby has been named dean and teacher 
of history, Howard Seminary (West Bridgewater, 
Mass.). New instructors include: Margaret Burns 
(Latin and mathematics), Marion Brackett (biology 
hygiene, physical education), Edith Green (English, 
drama), Elva R. Boyden (singing), and Marion Leach 
Pulsifer (piano). 


Marion H. Crossen was recently named dean of 
women, Monticello College (Godfrey, IIll.). 
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Robert L. Williams, assistant to the provost, Uni- 
yersity of Michigan, has been appointed assistant dean 
of the faculties. Arthur C. Prine has succeeded 
Charles W. Good, assistant director, as director of 
development in the Engineering Research Institute. 
George M. McEwen, whose appointment as secretary 
of the summer session was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, November 27, 1948, has been named assistant 
director of the summer session. C. Etta Walters has 
been appointed associate supervisor of physical educa- 
tion for women; and James T. Wilson, associate pro- 
fessor of geology, has been named acting chairman of 
the department to replace Edwin N. Goddard, whose 
appointment was reported in these columns, March 3, 
and who has asked to be relieved of administrative 
duties because of ill health. 


Walter L. Riley, acting assistant professor of politi- 


‘cal science, the University of Washington (Seattle 5), 


has been given additional duties as assistant dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, and will supervise a re- 
vised counseling plan to promote closer relationship 
between students and faculty in the college. Advisers 
working with Dr. Riley are: Edward H. Lauer, pro- 


fessor of Germanic languages; Victorian Sivertz, asso- 


ciate professor of chemistry; J. Maurice Kingston, 
assistant professor of mathematics; and Robert L. 
Kahn, instructor in German. Richard Howell Flem- 
ing has been appointed professor of oceanography 
and executive officer of the department, and Pedro 


Carrasco, assistant professor of anthropology and 


Far Eastern and Slavie languages and literature. 


C. O. Williams, whose appointment as assistant dean 
of admissions, the Pennsylvania State College, was 
reported in ScHooL aND Society, December 18, 1948, 
has been named dean of admissions and registrar to 
succeed R. M. Gerhardt, retired because of ill health. 


Ann Avery Smith, whose appointment as dean of 
women, Arnold College (Milford, Conn.), was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Socrety, October 28, 1950, has 
assumed new duties as assistant dean of women, Miami 


University (Oxford, Ohio). 


Fay L. Corey has been appointed assistant dean, the 
City College (New York 31). 


Allen J. Sprow, whose appointment to the staff of 
the University of Illinois and as editor, Psychological 
Abstracts, was reported in ScHoot AND Socrety, De- 
cember 18, 1948, has been given additional duties as 
education, philosophy, and psychology librarian in the 
university. 


A. Ralph Carli, formerly associate director, Labora- 
tory of Psychological Studies, Stevens Institute of 
Technology (Hoboken, N. J.), has sueceeded Charlotte 
E. Grave as director, Child Research Clinic, the Woods 
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Schools (Langhorne, Pa.). Dr. Grave’s resignation 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, September 22. 


Edward L. Flemming, Jr., has been appointed diree- 
tor, Duval County Guidance Center, Jacksonville 
(Fla.). 


Marie M. Doenges was recently named associate 
personnel director, Antioch College (Yellow Springs, 


Ohio). 


Natale Colosi has been appointed chairman of the 
newly created department of bacteriology, Wagner 
College (Staten Island, N. Y.). Roswell Coles has 
been appointed acting chairman of the new department 
of sociology, and Dorothy M. Burpo, instructor in 
nursing. 


Marvin Kenneth Fenman has been appointed head of 
the department of music, Orange County Community 
College (Middletown, N. Y.). 


Anthony Stampolis and Gordon Greenwood are 
among new appointees in the College of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University: the former as professor of eco- 
nomic communications; the latter, assistant professor 
of journalism. 


The following are among 41 new appointments re- 
ported by San Francisco State College: professor of 
education, Hilda Taba (part time in the division of 
humanities) ; associate professor of education, Paul 
R. Wendt (director of the audio-visual center); as- 
sistant professors, Mattew Bowman Evans, Jr. (hu- 
manities), Felton D. Freeman (sociology), Paul F. 
Lawrence, Lucie I. Lawson, Stephen S. Rauch, John 
T. Robinson, and Hubert Whitman Staffelbach (edu- 
cation), Maurice David Potter and Eleanor Skimin 
(business education), Richard M. Savage (industrial 
arts), Irene L. Schoepfle (music education), and 
Hobart F. Thomas (psychology); and lecturers, Ed- 
ward T. Burda (business administration), Lionel L. 
Jackson (psychology), and Bloyee M. Wright (tele- 
vision). Mary A. Ward, the college’s first dean of 
women, was retired on July 1 after 35 years of 
service. 


The following assumed new duties in Champlain 
College (Plattsburg, N. Y.) at the opening of the 
academic year: professors, Seymour M. Pitcher (Eng- 
lish) and Howard Ives (mathematics) ; associate pro- 
fessors, Harold G. Vatter and Joseph D. Phillips 
(economics) and Kemble Widmer (geology) ; assistant 
professors, Sidney S. Hareave (sociology and history) 
and Robert Endleman (sociology); and instructor in 
musie, Anthony Vazzana. 


Floyd O. Flom, a former member of the Minnesota 
State Legislature, has assumed new duties as professor 
of political science, Whittier (Calif.) College. 
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Harvey Walker, professor of political science, the 
Ohio State University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for 15 months to assist in the establishment 
in Rio de Janiero of a permanent international center 
for research and teaching in public administration 
under the auspices of the Getulio Vargas Foundation 
in collaboration with UN and UNESCO. 


John M. Robertson, Gardiner Professor of Chem- 
istry, University of Glasgow (Scotland), is serving as 
Baker Non-Resident Lecturer in Chemistry during the 
fall term at Cornell University. Charles A. Gulick, 
professor of economics, University of California 
(Berkeley 4), is occupying a visiting professorship 
in the School of Industrial and Labor Relations, and 
Ann Douglas, associate professor of psychology and 
industrial relations, the University of Buffalo, is work- 
ing on a project on the mediation process in labor 
relations, sponsored by the Office of Naval Research, 
under the direction of William F. Whyte, professor 
of industrial and labor relations. 


Oliver H. Radkey, associate professor of history, 
the University of Texas, is serving a visiting professor- 
ship in the University of Cincinnati during the leave 
of absence for the academic year granted to Miriam B. 
Urban, professor of history. 


Odell Shepard, former Goodwin Professor of Eng- 
lish, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of English for the fall 
semester in Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.) and is giving an advanced course on “The 
Transcendental Movement in American Literature.” 


The following are among new appointments re- 
ported by the University of Toledo (Ohio) : associate 
profesor of law, Rankin M. Gibson; assistant pro- 
fessors, James A. Brunner (marketing), Ellen Di- 
GiamBattista (languages), Hubert H. Frisinger 
(finance), Earl E. Hays (physics), J. Mehsen Joseph 
(biology), Alfred I. Maleson (law), Major Francis J. 
Perna (military science and tactics), Jerome Snyder 
(management), Edward B. Wickes (elementary edu- 
cation), and Harry W. Zimmerman (economics) ; and 
instructors, Mary Frey Ray (home economics) and 
Murray W. Stahl (speech). 


Mildred C. Wells has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, Illinois State Normal University 
(Normal). New instructors are Loretta B. Kreuz 
(assistant librarian), Vivian Tasker (supervising 
teacher in the area of special education for the deaf 
and hard of hearing), and Gerald F. Gates (art). 


Richard Hill Byrne has been appointed associate 
professor of education, University of Maryland (Col- 


lege Park). 


Samuel Ersoff was recently appointed associate pro- 
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fessor of education, University of Miami (Coral 
Gables, Fla.). 


Gordon F. Derner has assumed new duties as associ. 
ate professor of psychology, Adelphi College (Gardey 
City, N. Y.). 

The following were recently added to the staff of 
Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.): associate pro. 
fessor of air science, Major Mack A. McLain; assistant 
professor of mathematics, Walter J. Klimezak; and 
instructors, Bernard L. Bloom (psychology) and Hans 
F, Frese (German). 


James O. Ferrell (area studies), Earl A. Dvorak 
(business education), George H. Jones (history), and 
James A. Dinsmoor (psychology) have been appointed 
to assistant professorships in Indiana University, 
John P. Turley, professor of Latin, University of 
Notre Dame, has been named visiting professor of 
classics. 


Wallace A. Verberg has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, the University of Kansas. 


Martha L. Brockman, whose appointment as in- 
structor in education, State College of Washington 
(Pullman), was reported in ScHOOL AND Sociery, 
March 13, 1948, has been named assistant professor 
of education, Los Angeles State College. 


The following have been appointed to assistant pro- 
fessorships in the School of Nursing, Yale University, 
and have been named to posts in the Grace-New 
Haven Community Hospital; Trude Rosa Aufhauser 
(nursing care of children; supervisor of pediatric 
service) ; Myrtie Esther Kinney (physiological chem- 
istry and nutrition), and Margaret Jane Magee (medi- 
eal nursing; supervisor of medical service). Elizabeth 
Frances Barber has been named instructor in clinical 
nursing and head nurse in the hospital’s Tuberculosis 
Clinie. 

Robert Redfield, professor of anthropology, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is devoting half his time to the 
supervision of a program of studies in the general 
field of intercultural relations that is being subsidized 
with a grant of $75,000 by the Ford Foundation which 
has made the allocation in the belief “that one of the 
conditions of world peace is a better understanding 
of the similarities and dissimilarities of the peoples of 
the world.” Milton B. Singer, chairman of the social 
sciences in the College of the University of Chicago, 
and Eliseo Vivas, visiting professor of philosophy, 
Northwestern University, will be associated with Dr. 
Redfield. 


John D. Wilson, formerly with the New York Life 
Insurance Company, has been appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute of International Education. 


Howard E. Wilson, executive assistant, Carnegi¢ 
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Endowment for International Peace, has been ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Board of U. N. GRAM, 220 
East 46th Street, New York 17. The U. N. GRAM 
Publishing Company produces a three-color wall news- 
paper on UN and world affairs, the first number of 
which was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Novem- 
ber 12, 1949. 


Alfred Victor Overn, professor of education and 
acting director of the graduate division, the University 
of North Dakota, has been retired. Dr. Overn had 
served the university in the professorship since 1930 
and in the acting directorship since the death of 
Joseph V. Breitwieser last year, as reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, May 20, 1950. 


Recent Deaths 


William McPherson, dean emeritus, Graduate School, 
the Ohio State University, died, October 2, at the age 
of eighty-seven years. Dr. McPherson had served as 
instructor in an Ohio high school (1887-92) and in 
the university as assistant professor of chemistry 
(1893-95), associate professor (1895-97), professor 
(1897-1936), dean (1911-38), and acting president 
(1938-40). 


Wilbur Adelman Cogshall, professor emeritus of 
astronomy, Indiana University, died, October 5, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Professor Cogshall 
had served the university as instructor in mechanics 
and astronomy (1900-04), assistant professor of 
astronomy (1904-08), associate professor (1908-23), 
and professor (1923-44). 


Henry Herman Meyer, dean emeritus, School of 
Religious Education and Social Work, Boston Uni- 
versity, died, October 6, at the age of seventy-six years. 
Dr. Meyer, who had held the pastorate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (1895-97), Wilmington (Calif.), 
had served as professor (1900-01), St. Paul’s College 
(Minn.); instructor in philosophy, psychology, and 
logie (1901-03), Drew Theological Seminary (Madi- 
son, N. J.); assistant editor (1903-14) and editor-in- 
chief (1914-29), church school publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and dean (1929-38, 
1940-42), School of Religious Education and Social 
Work, Boston University. He had also held visiting 
professorships (1940-41) in Nanking Theological 
Seminary and Yenching University, China. 


Joseph Rosier, president emeritus, Fairmont (W. 
Va.) State College, died, October 7, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Rosier had served as principal 
of the publie schools (1890-92) and instructor (1896- 
97), Salem (W. Va.); superintendent of schools 
(1893-95), Harrison County (W. Va.); instructor 
(1897-98), West Virginia State Normal School (Glen- 
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ville); instructor (1898-1900), Fairmont (W. Va.) 
State Normal School; superintendent of schools 
(1900-15), Fairmont; and president (1915-43), Fair- 
mont State Normal School, and (1943-45), Fairmont 
State College. 


Other Items 


Genesee Junior College (Lima, N. Y.) was closed at 
the end of the academic year because of “a drastic 
drop in the enrollment.” 


California College of Arts and Crafts (Oakland) has 
published a special catalogue in celebration of the 
opening, September 12, of its 45th year of instrue- 
tion. Wolfgang Lederer, associate professor of de- 
sign, supervised the typography and layout. The 
president, Spencer Macky, points out in the intro- 
duction that the college is unique “because theory and 
practice of the creative arts constitute the core of its 
curricula around which a broadly related program 
of liberal education is constructed.” Persons inter- 
ested in learning more about the college may write 
to Darwin Musselman, director of admissions. 


eeneent 2 ) Ly; I, 





ALISON, DAVID. Searchlight: An Exposé of the New 
York City Schools. Pp. 303. Teacher Center Press, 
206 West 15th St.. New York 11. 1951. Soft cover, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.00. 

This book, with an introduction by John J. DeBoer, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Illinois, tells the stor 
of what is happeaing to the education of New York’s chil- 
dren. Written by a New York teacher under a pseudonym. 


Basic Elements of a Free, Dynamic Society. Pp. 91. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 11. 1951. $1.00. 
A condensed record of a round-table discussion held under 
the sponsorship of the Advertising Council, with Paul G. 
Hoffman, president, the Ford Foundation, as moderator. 


BORGHI, LAMBERTO. Educazione e Autoritdé nell’ 
Italia Moderna. Pp. 342. La Nuova Italia, Florence. 
1951. 

This volume, No. 2 of the Ancient and Modern History 
series, discusses developments in education since the war 
and the problem of adjusting to the new administration 
and the various factors influencing the thinking of the 
people. 

@ 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, and E. PATRICIA 
HAGMAN, Physical Education: Foundations and 
Principles. Pp. viii+397. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 18. 1951. $4.50. 

This work sets forth the place of physical education in 


American culture in terms of economic, political, and social 
events. 


CROW, LESTER D., and ALICE CROW. Mental Hy- 
giene. Pp. xviii+433. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 18. 1951. $4.50. 
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The second: edition of this book, considerably expanded in 
scope and geared to contemporary concepts, stresses the 
reventive point of view and treats the incidence of mental 
liness as the outgrowth of unhygienic factors of adjust- 
ment in the experience of the average person. 


DAWSON, MILDRED A. Teaching Languages in the 


Grades, Pp. x+341. Illustrated. World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 1951. $3.00. 

Presents the why and how of basic instructional procedures 
for beginning teachers, while experienced teachers and su: 
pervisors will find research on teaching and learning re- 
lated to workable methods of promoting growth in the 


language arts. 
e 


Developing Discussion in School and Community. Pp. 31. 


Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South Front St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Free. 
A pamphlet designed to provide guidance to teachers and 
leaders.of youth groups in the introduction of discussion 
techniques, ww 

@ \ 


HATFIELD, H. STAFFORD. The Sea and Its Living 


Things. Pp. vii+149. Evans Brothers, Ltd., London, 
W.C.1. 1951. 6/-. 

Authorized by the Orthological Institute, this book presents 
in Basic English a short account of the chemistry, physics, 
and biology of the sea and a selection of interesting facts 
about the food of sea animals and plants, ways of produc- 
ing and caring for offspring, and the connections between 
the form and structure of living things and the conditions 
of their existence. 

e 


HOFFMAN, ROSS J. S. The Spirit of Politics and the 


Future of Freedom. Pp. xi+98. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 1951. $2.50. 

The first of the Gabriel Richard Lectures, to be sponsored 
annually by the National Catholic Educational Association 
and an American Catholic University, delivered in Detroit, 
Novembér 9, 1950, under the cosponsorship of the Univer- 
sity of Detroit. The book presents Catholic thoughts and 
point of view on profound issues of the times. Dr. Hoff- 
man is professor of history at Fordham University. 


How Can We Help Get Better Schools? Pp. 56. Na- 


tional Citizens Commision for the Publie Schools, 2 


West 45th St., New York 19. Individual copies free; 
for quantity lots the mailing cost is 15 cents a copy. 

A handbook for citizens’ school-improvement committees 
which resulted from a two-day workshop conference held 
in Cleveland last January at the time of the commission's 


annual meeting. 
@ 


KUNITZ, STANLEY J., and HOWARD HAYCRAFT 


(Editors). The Junior Book of Authors. Pp. vii+ 
309. Illustrated. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52. 1951. $3.50. 
Second edition, revised; first published in 1934, this con- 
tains sketches of the writings and the lives of prominent 
authors and illustrators of books for children. 


LAUWERYS, J. A. The Roots of Science. Pp. x +142. 


Evans Brothers, Ltd., London, W.C.1. 1951. 6/-. 
This book, authorized by the Orthological Institute, is a 
short history of science in Basic English and attempts to 
answer some questions touching the beliefs on which the 
work of science is based. 

e 


LEITES, NATHAN. The Operational Code of the Polit- 


buro. Pp. xv+100. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 
18. 1951. $3.00. 

A systematic analysis of the political strategy of Commu- 
nism and the rules by which it operates; a Rand Corpora- 
tion Research Study. The material consists largely of 
quotations from Lenin and Stalin and brief documentary 
accounts of Politburo action throughout the years. 
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MOBERLY, SIR WALTER. The Universities and gy, 

tural Leadership. Pp. 28. Oxford University Press, 
New York 13. 1951. 80 cents. 
The Walker Trust Lecture on Leadership (No. X]I), deliy. 
ered befcre the University of St. Andrews (Fife, Scotland) 
February 13, 1951. Sir Walter sums up by saying that’ 
over and above all speci‘ic training, graduates “should have 
improved their equipment for the major decisions they must 
make .. . how to aline themselves on the chief issuey 
which divide our distracted world. .. .” 


MURRA, JOHN V., ROBERT M. HANKIN, and FRED 
HOLLING. The Soviet Linguistic Controversy, Pp, 
98. King’s Crown Press, New York 27. 1951. $2.09, 
One of the Cclumbia University Slavic Studies Series, with 
a foreword by Ernest J. Simmons, general editor. Consists 
of translaticns from the Soviet Press. 


MURSELL, JAMES L. Using Your Mind Effectively, 
Pp. ix+264. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 18, 
1951. $3.00. 
3ased on the author's conviction that effectiveness in the 
use of one’s mental resources can make a dramatic differ. 
ence in achievements, that the conditions of effectiveness 
ean be defined and te! a and that within reason g 
person can learn to fulfill them. 


‘¢The Outlook for Women in Social Work Administration, 
Teaching, and Research.’’ Bulletin of the Women’s 
Bureau, No. 235-6, Social Work Series, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1951. 25 cents. 

A report by Frieda S. Miller, director, Women’s Bureau; 

the sixth in a series on the need for women in the social 

services resulting from the current employment-opportunj- 

nd study, planned and directed by Marguerite W. Zapo- 
‘ ® 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Guidance Confer- 
ence. Pp. 105. Studies in Higher Education LXXIX, 
Division of Education Reference, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 1951. 
seaport of a conference held at the university, April 9-10, 

ol. 


PUNKE, HAROLD H. Community Uses of Public 

School Facilities. Pp. 247. King’s Crown Press, New 
York 27. 1951. $3.75. 
A statement of principles, in clear, nontechnical language, 
relating to the use of all types of school facilities in the 
interest of the community and an attempt to show the ap- 
plication of these to practical administrative situations. 


SIMPSON, GEORGE GAYLORD. The Meaning of Evo- 
lution. Pp. vii+192. The New American Library of 
World Literature, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
1951. 35 eents. 

A special revised edition of a book first published in 1949 
by the Yale University Press and now issued as a Mentor 


Book. 
e 


STOKES, C. NEWTON. Teaching the Meanings of 
Arithmetic. Pp. xi+531. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Ine., New York 1. 1951. $4.50. 

A work intended to enable classroom teachers to develop 
in their ee a real understanding of arithmetic in place 
of the mechanized procedures taught in class after class, 
day after day. 

e 

TAYLOR, SYDNEY. All-of-a-kind Family. Pp. 192. 
Illustrated by Helen John. Wilcox and Follett (o,, 
Chieago 5. 1951. $2.75. 

This book about children and for children — and for the 
young in heart of all ages — won the second Charles W. 
ollett award. 
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